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M. ERNEST DE MUNCK. 


Tuts distinguished musician was born in Brussels in 
1841, where his father, an artist of celebrity, resided. 


From him the child, Ernest, received instruction which | 
proved of such value as to enable him to start in early | 


boyhood on a public career. He was but eleven years of 
age when he made his first appearance as a performer on 
the violoncello in London, the occasion being a concert 
given at the Hanover Square Rooms. Unhappily, the lad 
had to forego the advantages arising from success then 
achieved, the death of his beloved father compelling him 
to return at once to Brussels. On resuming his studies he 
had the good fortune to be placed under M. Servais, the 
renowned violoncellist. At the age of fifteen, Ernest De 
Munck was engaged by M. Jullien as the solo ’cellist of 
his famous orchestra, and in that capacity played with 
never failing success at concerts given in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

In 1868, M. De Munck took up his abode in Paris where 
he associated himself with the Maurin quartet party, at 
that time famous for interpretations of Beethoven's later 
quartets. In the following year he had the honour of playin 
at the Conservatoire and of receiving the medal awastdl 
bythat great institution. Itwas in this period of his career 
that he was engaged by the late Mr. John Ella to appear in 
London at the ‘‘ Mu-ical Union’’ where for a whole season he 
played in conjunction with Rubinstein and Vieuxtemps. At 
the outbreak of the Franco-German war, M. De Munck, 
quitting Paris, accepted the post of principal violoncellist in 
the orchestra of the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. During 
his residence in Weimar he enjoyed the friendship of 
Liszt, Wagner, and other celebrities, So highly was the 
‘cellist appreciated, that he received a request to play in 
Haydn’s unique Violoncello Concerto at the Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig. His brilliant performance of the work’ led to 
invitations to assist at the Court concerts in Berlin. 

After a very successful appearance in 1878, at the Phil- 
harmonic of Vienna, M. De Munck was offered the post of 
professor of the ’cello then vacant at the Conservatoire of 
that city by the retirement of Herr Popper; but preferring 
to travel as a virtuoso, the honour was declined. There 
was, however, another impediment in the way of settlin 
down to a professorship, for at that time M. De Munc 
became the husband of the celebrated singer, Carlotta 
Patti, a sister to Adelina Patti. The newly-married couple 
soon started on a concert-tour, which extended to the 
United States of America, Egypt, India, China, and 
Australia, the results of that expedition being all that 
cou'd be desired. It was followed by a lengthened tour 
inGermany and Russia, with a similar artistic and financial 
success. Unhappily this was the last professional tour 
undertaken by the late Madame De Munck (Carlotta Patti), 
ps about four years ago, passed away from the land of 
the living, 

In 1889 M. De Munck returned to London for the 
purpose of submitting his compositions to the judgment of 
the English public. At a concert given by him in St. 
James’s Hall he played his own Concerto for violoncello and 
orchestra, and obtained for the clever work the unanimous 
approval of his audience and the press. By skill displayed 
on this occasion his reputation as an accomplished virtuoso 
was firmly established. In the following year he played 
the solo in Schumann’s violoncello Concerto in a per- 
formance given ot it by the Philharmonic Society. About 
the same time he was appointed leading professor of the 
‘cello at the Guildhall School of Music, a position he now 

lds with credit to himself and to the advantage of that 


| 
| popular institution. The many works he has composed 
for the instrument of his predilection are characterised by 
| beauty of melody as well as by scholarly treatment and 
artistic construction. Recently he has been engaged in 
editing works by his former master, the late Adrien ating 
| Servais. M. De Munck has been the recipient of several 
| decorations. He holds the order of Ernestine of Saxe 
| Altenbourg; and is a Chevalier of the Portuguese order 
of Christ; and an officer of the Crown of Oak ot 
Luxembourg. 








CURRENT NOTES. 


AT the London Symphony Concert held on Thursday 
February 2nd, a departure from the usual course of pro- 
ceedings was made. Up to that time the performances 
were with slight exceptions instrumental, but on that 
evening choral music on an extensive scale was introduced. 
So prominently was it brought forward as to suggest the 
propriety of altering the title of the entertainments, since 
they are no longer symphonic, but to all intents and 
purposes miscellaneous concerts. It would, however, be 
too much to expect the founder, Herr Henschel, to forego 
the advantages accruing to a title of six or seven years’ 
standing. To change the name of an enterprise in full 
swing would be as indiscreet as to “‘swop horses in 
crossing a stream.” There is good reason then for 
retaining the title, and is there not also a good reason for 
varying the character of the programme? Experience has 
at length taught the concert-giver that elaborate orchestral 
works are not attractive to the general public, and 
therefore he has seen the necessity of lessening their 
number and of substituting another form of music which 
shall prove more palatable to the taste of those from 
whom he seeks patronage. They will doubtless regard 
with warm approval the new order of things. They will 
not hesitate to accept choral works under Herr Henschel’s 
direction, since they have an idea that he shines. more 
brightly in the occupation of a vocalist than in that of an 
instrumentalist. They know him as a singer and cannot 
bring themselves to believe in him as a conductor of 
orchestral music. They should, however, in fairness, have 
attended his Symphony Concerts to ascertain for them- 
selves whether he was not as entertaining with the baton 
as with his voice. But they did not. So the concert- 
giver sets to work to allure them into his widely-spread net 
by the singing of a choir, This body of amateur vocalists, 
appearing for the first time on the 2nd ult., gained at once 
the ear of the public in the choral numbers of Mendelssohn’s 
Hear my Praver, the solo being rendered by Mrs. 
Henschel. Subsequently the choristers, in an excerpt 
from. Wagner’s Meistersinger, gave proof of ability. It 
is not too much to say that the interest of the audience 
centred on this occasion in the choral music, although 
the list of instrumental pieces included Schumann’s 
“ Manfred’? overture, and Beethoven’s “ Pastoral ”’ 
symphony. 


The programme of the London Symphony Concert held 
on Tuesday evening, the 16th ult., the seventh of the 
present series, ‘was made up chiefly of excerpts from 
Wagner’s works. 


At the Royal Institution a series of four lectures has 
recently been delivered by Dr. Hubert Parry on “ Expres- 
sion and Design in Music.” In his first discourse he 
pointed out that the object of the artist was to 
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convey to his fellowmen the impression of something 
which had been a source of interest and enjoyment to 
himself. This, said Dr. Parry, was expression. It was 
design, however, which had the function of laying hold 
of the mind and planting firmly there the artist’s expres- 
sion. Design in art was the counterpart of that called in 
the ordinary affairs of life, organisation. This power of 
organisation was apparently the highest phase of develop- 
ment in the human mind. In the music of savages we 
come across expression just on the verge of being alto- 
gether formless and without coherence. In it we perceive 
attempts at design by the use of definite figures constantly 
reiterated. Organisation began when some passage was 
introduced between the figures, an exact balance of phrases 
being observed. This was found in ancient folk-music. 


Folk-music, Dr. Parry remarked in his second lecture, 
was especially interesting as an epitome of the most 
advanced stages of artistic music. In the early stages of 
musical development nothing was more conspicuous than 
the absence of design. Much of the formlessness can 
be traced to the influence of the Church, which in doctrine 
assumed an attitude ot mental introspection and mystic 
ecstasy. Hence the music was unrhythmic, the chief aim 
being to produce a series ot softly-flowing harmonies of 
dreamy indefiniteness. Secular music for a time followed 
suit, but man’s instinct led him to search for something 
more regular and intelligible in design. The progress of 
the movement was slow, for it took men half-a-century to 
decide upon adopting a tonic and dominant succession as 
a basis of design. 


At the third lecture Dr. Parry referred to the question as 
to whether savage nations made use of harmony in their 
music. . However that may be, it was known that members 
of European races had for fully eight hundred years been 
working at the systematisation of harmony. Italian com- 
posers, amongst them Vivaldi and Tartini, had assisted in 
laying the foundations of the modern sonata form. 
They, choosing from the suite, the chamber sonata, 
and the church sonata, established a cycle of 
movements corresponding to the now familiar 
group of three sections, the opening allegro, the slow 
movement, and the lively finale. Common sense led to 
the addition of the minuet, arranged to come after the 
cantabile movement. In place of the minuet, Beethoven 
put the scherzo which, with him, was a reflection of human 
nature in all its aspects of fun,pumour, and mischief. 
Gluck’s music was a protest in favour of directness of 
musical expression; Mozart established the principles of 
orchestral writing, while Haydn exhibited the genial side 
of the art. Beethoven, alone of all men, managed to get 
the highest degree of expression within the limits of 
perfect design. 


At the concluding lecture given on the r1th ult., Dr. 
Hubert Parry dealt at length upon the qualities of the art as 
exemplified in compositions by Mendelssohn, Berlioz, 
Schumann, Liszt, and Chopin. Of Wagner it should be 
said that his genius was so comprehensive as to enable 
him to excel in a combination of arts. The study of his 
works brought conviction that he was indeed a master of 
design. 


*,* 


Tue Committee of the Royal Academy of Music, finding 
it necessary to make additions to the teaching staff, and 
to extend the arrangements to some of the . ensemble 
classes, has appointed Mr. George Riseley, of Bristol, as 
one of the professors of the organ to the institution ; and 
Mr. Frye Parker to act as the conductor of an extra 
orchestral class, formed for the benefit of students unable 
fur want of room to participate in the advantages of 
practice in the long-established Tuesday and Friday 
orchestral classes; while the superintendence of a newly- 
constituted French class has been entrusted to M. Auguste 
Pelluet. Witha view to the encouragement of the practice 
of wind-instruments, the Committee has made arrange- 
ments whereby a limited number of students with a predi- 
lection for these instruments can obtain a course of 
instruction at a reduced fee. Notwithstanding recent 
extension, the premises in Tenterden Street are too small 


for the proper accommodation of the large and ever. 
increasing number of pupils. We hope soon to see the 
Royal Academy of Music in possession of a building both 
handsome and commodious. 

+. 

AFTER repeated postponements, seemingly making it a 
subject for the sport of Fate, poor Goring Thomas's 
comic opera, The Golden Web, was produced on the 15th 
ult. at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, and by the organisa. 
tion for which it was originally written. Six years 
the late Mr. Carl Rosa, with a commendable desire to bring 
light comic opera by modern native composers into the 
extensive serious répertoire of his company, commissioned 
Goring Thomas to set to music a libretto, of which the 
basis was the scandal of marriages in the precincts of the 
Fleet midway in the eighteenth century. Various unfore. 
seen circumstances caused its performance to be delayed, 
and at last it appears with a book by Mr. B. C. Stephenson, 
in which the lyrics originally penned by Mr. Corder 
have been preserved, Although the representation at 
Liverpool did not bring into play the services of the more 
famous members of the Carl Rosa troupe, the effect The 
Golden Web made upon the audience was so satisfactory, 
that Mr, Horace Sedger at once secured it for his London 
Theatre, the Lyric. The introduction of the work, 
indeed, created but one regret—that Goring Thomas was 
not alive to witness the gratification with which his bright 
and graceful melodies, together with his generally happy 
treatment of a merry story, were received. 


Only a few lines are needed to sufficiently set forth the 
plot of The Golden Web. The title of the opera is the 
sign of the tavern in the Fleet, at which the cheery and 
astute Dr. Manacle drives a roaring trade in the face of 
considerable competition as regards forging the bonds of 
Hymen. Geoffrey Norreys, a young spendthrift entitled 
to a large sum of money on ceasing to be a bachelor, 
being rendered sick at heart by quarrelling with his 
sweetheart, pretty Amabel Bullion, the daughter of a 
City merchant, comes to Manacle in search of a bride. 
He promises to leave directly the ceremony has concluded. 
The parson hits upon the happy device of persuading 
Amabel to be the lady whose face the other contracting 
party is not allowed to see. So it comes about that when, 
a few months later, Geoffrey inherits a fortune and 
regrets his haste in marrying, he finds, after being mirth- 
fully plagued by Amabel, that he has the hand, as well as 
the heart, of the woman above all others he would have 
chosen. Beaux and belles of the Ranelagh period, and 
scheming serving-men lend variety to a theme well suited 
to operatic purposes, 


The music is throughout in Goring Thomas’s most 
fluent and engaging manner. The solo numbers are 
marked by the rich flow of tunefulness and sense of 
character that were such distinguishing features of the 
score of Esmeralda and Nadeshda, whilst the concerted 
pieces are both spirited and neatly constructed. Elaborate 
orchestration has been avoided as unsuitable to a work 
with spoken dialogue, although in the finale of the second 
act, where an attempt is made to abduct Amabel while at 
a féte at Ranelagh, musically the most is made of the 
situation. A broad theme in reference to the lovers— 
“A golden web’s before them ’’—sung by Manacle in 4 
quartét, at once seizes the ear and is pleasantly recognised 
subsequently. Other numbers probably destined for 
popularity are Geoffrey’s air in A flat, ‘ Fly, summer, 
fly’; an old maid’s ditty, “ I knew a love-song years ago” 
(in E flat, and very quaint) ; a duet for the lovers in the 
second act, and Amabel’s air, “‘ This love is like a naughty 
child.” The Liverpool performance, under the direction 
of Mr. Claude Jaquinot, showed careful preparation. The 
veteran, Aynsley Cook, was amusing as Manacle, and 
Miss Alice Esty, Madame Amadi, Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Mr. Lempriere Pringle, and Mr. Arthur Wilkinson wer 
equal to their vocal responsibilities. 

*,* 


THE spirit ot Tennyson’s play Becket, produced by Mt. 
Henry Irving at the Lyceum, is thoroughly reflected i" 
the accompanying music composed by Professor 





Villiers 
Stanford, by desire of the poet who last autumn pastel 
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from our midst. There is a set overture, at the close of 
which is appropriately and impressively introduced the 
melody of the ancient Plain Chant, ‘* Telluris ingens con- 
ditor,” selected for vespers on the day the Archbishop was 
slain. There is considerable character, too, in the four 
enty’actes, respectively entitled ‘“‘ King Henry,” “ Rosa- 
mund’s Bower” (an andante in which an extended passage 
for the violins is suggestive of the Labyrinth), ‘‘ Becket’s 
Rest” (another expressive movement), and ‘‘ The Martyr- 
dom.” The music is exactly what is required for sucha 
play. By-and-bye it will doubtless be heard as an Orchestral 


Suite on the concert platform. 


AsH WeDNEsDaAy (15th ult.) was celebrated at the Albert 
Hall by a performance of Gounod’s Redemption by the 
Royal Choral Society, under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Barnby. Miss Esther Palliser advanced another step in 
the favour of oratorio lovers by the ability with which she 
gave the beautiful solo, ‘‘ From thy Love as a Father” 
(repeated by unanimous desire), and on the whole justice 
was done to the other solo parts by the Misses Bremer and 
Hoare, Messrs. Iver McKay, Norman Salmond, and 
Watkin Mills, The delivery of the choral portions were 
firm and as replete with dramatic effect as even Gounod 
(who during the Birmingham Festival rehearsals laid stress 
on this point) could have desired. 


ProFESSOR THEODOR PLowITz, a new comer among 
us, on the 16th ult. gave his second concert at 
Princes’ Hall, when he submitted a praiseworthy pro- 
gramme. As pianist, he took part with Herr Friedrich 
baxbaum (violoncellist), in Goldmark’s Sonata in F major, 
Op. 39, for the two instruments they represented, and in 
Rubinstein’s Quartet in C major, Op. 66, in the latter of 
which the violinist was Mr. John Saunders. The pro- 
fessor’s skill as a soloist was evinced in a sturdy 
rendering of Liszt’s Polonaise in E major, and vocal 
pieces were effectively contributed by Madame Paula 
— Miss Ferra Wilmor, and Mr. Harrison Brock- 
bank. 


*, * 


AFTER the storm and stress prevailing of late years, it 
was a treat on the 22nd ult., at the concert of the students 
of.the Guildhall School of Music, held at the City of 
London School, to renew acquaintance with such an 
unpretentious and evenly-balanced work as Henry Smart’s 
cantata for female voices, King René’s Daughter. The 
attention of the listeners was sustained throughout, despite 
the score being entirely’ ree from those more or less 
noisy and claptrap devices disfiguring so many modern 
compositions, , 

*,* 

Ir is almost certain that the Italian version of Halevy’s 
La Fuive will be heard at Covent Garden during the forth- 
coming summer season. This fine dramatic work has not 
been performed in London for many years, though in the 
English tongue it has been familiarised to the provinces by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 

*,* 

Mr. Henry Irvine has kindly lent the Lyceum Theatre 
to the operatic class of the Guildhall School for a perform. 
ance of Faust on Wednesday afternoon, May 3rd. It will 
be remembered that he granted a similar privilege to the 
Royal College a couple of months ago for Orfeo, in which 
Miss Clara Butt came to the front. Orfeo is to be 
repeated here on Saturday afternoon, 11th inst. 

a 


* . 
BERLI10z’s cantata, La Damnation de Faust, has been 


given in stage form at Monte Carlo, with M. Jean de 
Reszke as the rejuvenated sage, Mlle. D’Alba as 
Marguerite, and M. Melchissedec as Mephistopheles. 
In its original guise the picturesque composition was 
unfitted for the foot-lights, but some alterations appear to 
have been made. Should the Polish tenor be induced to 
Tepeat his impersonation in this country, doubtless his 
brother Edouard would represent the fiend. 
*,* 

A VERY remunerative visit was paid to the Hampstead 
Conservatoire on the afternoon of the 18th ult. by Sir 
Charles and Lady Hallé. The pianist chose for solo 





display Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonata in A flat, Op. 26 
(rendering with the utmost expressiveness the pathetic 
funeral march), and some brief pieces. The celebrated 
violinist played Tartini’s well-known ‘Il Trillo del 
Diavolo’”’ and Saint Saens’s Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso in A minor. Their duo performances were 
Bruch’s Swedish Dances, Op, 68, Book 1, and the 
peerless Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven. 
* * 
* 

THe after-Christmas series of Saturday Afternoon 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace began on the 18th ult., 
with Mr. August Manns in his accustomed place. The 
symphony was Beethoven’s C minor, and Otto Hegner 
played the same master’s pianoforte Concerto in G major. 
The 11th inst. is fixed for the first performance in England 
of Dvérak’s Mass in D, and on April rst Mr. Edward 
German will bring forward his new Marche Solennelle. 

*,* 

THE special musical services during Lent at Marylebone 
Parish Church this year consist of the first part ‘of 
Gounod’s Redemption and Sir John Stainer’s The Cruci- 
fixion, given on alternate Thursday evenings. There is a 
large choir, and Mr. W. Hodge, the organist of the church, 
conducts. 

*,« 

Ar St. Anne’s Church, Soho, every Friday evening 
during Lent, there is, in accordance with honourable 
custom, Bach’s tender Passion music according to St. 
John. Mr. E. H. Thorne has got together an efficient 
choir and soloists as well as a smallband. The introduc- 
tory service is Walmisley’s in D minor. 

*,* 

AN excellent concert at St. James’s Hall was arranged 
on the 21st ult. by the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society, 
one of the most competent of amateur associations. The 
able Male Voice Choir also sang with their usual finish. 
The arduous Tragic Symphony of Schubert was played 
under the baton of Mr. George Kitchin, and Mr, E. Prout 
(cordially greeted) conducted his own tasteful Suite de 


Ballet, 


At the Thursday Subscription Concerts at Steinway 
Hall, on the 2nd ult., there was a Schubert selection. 
The Trio in B flat, Op. 99, was interpreted by Messrs. 
Webbe, Peiniger, and Brousil. Miss Clara Samuell sang 
‘““The Young Nun” with spirit, and Mr. William Nicholl’s 
refined method told well in the delicious ‘‘ Serenade,” 


In the programme ot the music performed at the grand 
banquet given by the German Emperor in honour of the 
marriage ot Princess Marguerite of Prussia to Prince 
Frederic Charles of Hesse, at Berlin, on the 24th of 
January, we notice Mr, J. L. Roeckel’s saraband and 
gavotte, “ Olivia.” 

*,* 

KEENE’s Bath ¥ournal, of the 18th ult., contains the 
following record :— Mr. Henry Burnett, a brother-in-law 
of Charles Dickens, who has just died in Hampshire, was 
half a century ago a member of the Bath Theatre 
Company, filling the principal tenor parts in a succession 
of operas. His wife (who died several years since) was 
the novelist’s eldest sister, and their crippled boy, who 
died early, was the original of little ‘ Paul Dombey,’” 

: *.9* 

THE announcement of the death of M, Hervé, 
which recently took place in Paris, was received with 
regret in London, where he had many personal friends. 
Under the superintendence of M, Hervé, one or two 
of his comic operas were in 1870 brought out at the 
Lyceum Theatre, the composer himself representing 
leading characters. His impersonations did not, how- 
ever, obtain the favour ot the London public. As a 
singer he was without charm of voice, while his style 
of acting and general stage demeanour were, to say 
the least, unsatisfactory. For the season of 1874, Messrs. 
Gatti, the managers at that time of promenade concerts 
at Covent Garden, engaged M. Hervé to conduct the per- 
formances, and also commissioned him to write a cantata 
to serve for the first part of the programme, This piece, 
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entitled The Ashantee War, was given every night for 
a month when, failing to interest the lively promenaders, 
it was withdrawn never to be heard of again. M. Hervé 
proved an excellent conductor of orchestral pieces of a 
light character, but not of works chosen for the “ classical 
nights.” He knew but little of Mendelssohn, and less 
still of Beethoven, and did not hesitate to make known to 
members of the orchestra his non-appreciation of works by 
those great masters, and his admiration of pieces pro- 
duced by writers, including himself, who belonged to 
the French school of music. Whether he elevated or 
debased this school we leave for others to decide. 
rt. 
* 

Dr. JosePH Parry’s oratorio Saul of Tarsus, composed 
for the recent Cardiff Musical Festival, was on Thursday, 
the oth ult., performed with great success at Zoar Chapel, 
Merthyr. The choral numbers, ably interpreted by 
members of the Zoar Harmonic Society, made a deep 
impression upon the large audience; and the soprano 
solos, finely rendered by Miss Maggie Davies were highly 
appreciated. In appropriate style the tenor part was sung 
by Mr. Afanlais Lewis; and the recitatives and airs for 
the leading bass were delivered with power by Mr. John 
Sandbrook. Led by Mr. E. T. Roberts, the orchestra, 
whether in the accompaniments to the solos and choruses, 
or in the themes purely instrumental, was trustworthy and 
efficient. Mr. E. Lawrance presided at the organ, the 
conductor being the composer, Dr. Joseph Parry. 


FALSTAFF. 


THE first performance of Verdi’s Falstaff took place on 
Thursday, February oth, at La Scala, Milan, During the 
rehearsals, which occupied two months, the utmost secrecy 
was observed. Surely it was not to unduly excite 
curiosity, or to raise expectation to a feverish height, that 
all the channels of information respecting the opera were 
closed. Was it not rather to keep the influences ot witch- 
craft from the composer and his work? Honest opinion 
was not feared, but contact with those who ‘bring 
misfortune to friend and foe alike wasto bedreaded. Did 
not Verdi, on two occasions at Naples, suffer from the 
evil wrought by a ‘ Jettatore,’’ one who, by wearing a 
fatal charm, unwittingly brought talamity? In 1845, 
when bringing out Alzira at SanCarlo, the composer was 
accosted in the street by a Signor Capecelatro, regarded by 
his fellow citizens as a ‘ Jettatore,”” with the result that 
the opera failed. To keep the maestro from a repetition 
of such a disaster, a bodyguard was formed in Naples for 
his protection whilst employed in 1849 on the production 
of Luisa Miller. They kept the “evil angel,” poor 
Capecelatro, at a safe distance until nearly the end of the 
first performance of the opera, when on a sudden the 
supposed ‘“ Jettatore ” breaking through the guards threw 
his arms round the neck of the composer, and from that 
moment the success of the performance ceased. Though 
superstition is not sorife in the north as in the south of Italy, 
yet it is not improbable that fear ot evil happening to 
Verdi prompted his personal friends and agents at Milan 
to shut the door upon worshippers or interviewers lest 
one amongst them should prove a “ Jettatore.” 

The auditorium of La Scala presented a magnificent 
spectacle as the assembled company, in an uncontrollable 
state of excitement, were awaiting the entrance of the 
conductor, Signor Mascheroni, to begin the first pexformance 
of Falstaff. A tap from his baton silenced the clamour, 
and as the brief orchestral phrase was giving the signal 
tor the rising of the curtain, the audience seemed, in 
thought and feeling, absolutely lost to all things apart 
from the mimic world then opening to their view. It was 
the Garter Inn at Windsor that first appeared, and in a 
room of that hostelry was seen Falstaff, the fat knight, 
busily occupied in sealing letters, a process watched with 
concern by the lean Pistol and the bibulous Bardolph, 
The fiery Dr. Caius enters to charge Sir John and his two 
followers with vile treatment practised on him and his 
servants. Obtaining no redress he, vowing never again to 
get drunk unless with honest folk, indignantly quits the 


room, and as he departs Bardolph and Pistol mockingly< 


respond to his vow with a solemn ‘*Amen.” A 





explaining his plan for the subjugation of the “ mi 
wives,” Falstaff directs his followers to carry the letters 
he has concocted to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page respectively, 
and, being met with a refusal on the grounds of honour, 
he delivers his views in a monologue on honour, taken by 
the librettist, Signor Boito, from HenryIV. Then, seizing 
a broom, he drives from his presence his hypocritical 
companions. Verdi has illustrated this scene with music 
at once earnest and humorous, while to each character he 
has given themes suitable and expressive. 

More enjoyable still was the music to the second scene, 
in which Mrs. Ford, her daughter, Nannetta, Mrs. ¥ 
and Mrs. Quickly were seen engaged in reading and 
comparing the two letters received from the amorous 
knight, and in devising a scheme of retaliation. So delighted 
were the audience with the “chattering quartette” that 
they insisted on a repetition. This was followed by a 
concerted piece in which Dr. Caius, Pistol, Bardolph, and 
Fenton arrange a plan for the discomfiture of their 
common enemy, the whilom friend or master. On the 
return of the merry wives with their female confederates a 
remarkably fine ensemble was formed by the union of the 
male and female voices, the melodious phrases for the 
lovers, Fenton and Nannetta, being exceedingly effective 
in this concerted piece made up of nine real parts. This 
clever vocal combination, assisted, as it was, by orchestra- 
tion, both appropriate and quaint, fairly enraptured the 
auditors who, on the fall of the curtain, vehemently 
cheered the veteran composer. 

Opening with a sparkling duet for Falstaff and Mrs, 
Quickly, the second act continues throughout to hold the 
ear captive with music of the most animated description. 
The “‘merry wives” gaily prattle as they are laying 
snares in Ford’s house to entrap Sir John. With the 
voice of a victor the bulky knight sings of love’s delights, 
and, being interrupted in the strains by the mischievous 
Mrs. Quickly, he takes shelter behind the screen to avoid 
an encounter with Ford and his friends, who disperse over 
the house in pursuit of the invader. In their absence 
Falstaff exchanges his hiding place for the buck-basket; 
and the two lovers, Fenton and Nannetta, entering at 
that moment, avail themselves of the sheltering screen. 
The men return from their truitless search. Hearing the 
smack of a sonorous kiss the suspicious Ford lays siege 
to the screen; and while the women are chattering about 
the basket, Falstaff’s head is seen popping up to catcha 
breath of air. The situation is extremely comical, and 
the music, embodying at one and the same time the 
gasping and groaning of the knight, the raging of the 
men, and the bantering of the women, together with the 
cooing and kissing of the lovers, forms an ensemble 
remarkable for humour and vivacity, and the climax is 
reached as a mighty splash tells that the buck-basket with 
Falstaff in it has fallen into the Thames. 

At the opening of the third act, Falstaff is moralising 
upon the sorrows of a lover pursued by mischance, 
Revived by a cup of sack, he, at the instigation of Mrs. 
Quickly, again ventures forth in quest of bide 
At midnight he repairs to ‘Herne’s Oak in Windsor Park, 
where he meets with his final discomfiture. It can 
scarcely be maintained that the music which Verdi has 
written for the fairy revel is equal. in merit to that 
composed by Mendelssohn to illustrate scenes in another 
of Shakespeare’s plays, but it can with truth be said that 
the strains in the finale to Falstaff are bewilderingly Be} 
and brilliant. At the tall of the curtain the artists, 
whom, excepting perhaps M. Maurel, fulfilled the most 
sanguine expectations, were summoned to the footlights 
to receive applause.. When Verdi appeared, the audience 

r feet, greeted him with tumultuous cheers. 
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